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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS  IDEAS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  classroom  shortage  is  corrently  set  at 

159,000  in  the  continental  U.  S.  ( 167,000  for  the  U.  S. 
and  Territories),  according  to  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion’s  annual  circular,  released  on  February  18.  It 
states  an  estimated  2,295,000  public  school  children  in 
excess  of  the  normal  capacity  of  the  school  buildings. 
80,000  additional  classrooms  were  needed  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  current  school  year  merely  to  accommodate 
this  excess  enrollment,  plus  an  additional  79,000  rooms 
to  replace  unsatisfactory  or  obsolete  school  facilities 
still  in  use.  These  figures  are  in  sharp  variance  with 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  chairman  of 
its  Committee  on  Education,  Thomas  A.  Ballantine, 
told  a  House  education  subcommittee  that  there  is  no 
critical  shortage  of  classrooms  in  the  nation. 

The  same  survey  reports  a  total  enrollment  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  31,528,000, 
an  increase  of  approximately  one  million  students,  or 
a  3.3!?  jump  over  last  year.  States  also  report  1,197,000 
classroom  teachers  in  the  schools  this  fall,  a  gain  of 
61,000  over  the  number  of  a  year  ago.  This  represents 
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a  percentage  rise  of  5.4,  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
.  the  pupil  increase,  both  of  which  occurred  mainly  on 
the  secondary  school  level. 

Congress  has  been  asked  for  a  ‘‘safeguard” 

against  racial  segregation  in  any  school  built  with  Fed¬ 
eral  ^jd,  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  Peoples.  Clarence  Mitchell,  director 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  NAACP,  testifying 
before  the  House  Education  subcommittee,  said:  “It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  col¬ 
ored  citizens  everywhere  would  regard  Federal  finan¬ 
cing  of  more  segregated  public  schools  as  a  major 
national  calamity.”  Rep.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.),  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  has  indicated  that  an 
antisegregation  provision  would  kill  a  school  bill.  Rep. 
.Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D-N.Y.)  has  said  that  he  will 
offer  just  such  an  amendment  to  any  school  bill,  as  he 
did  last  year.  Rep.  Harry  G.  Haskell  (R-Del.),  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  subcommittee,  summarized  the 
situation  to  date  when  he  said:  “We  know  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  getting  a 
bill  through,  and  throwing  one  more  major  obstacle 
in  it  would  make  it  practically  impossible.” 

Hfeanu'hile,  the  Southern  point  of  view  was 

expressed  by  Virginius  Dabney,  respected  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  Speaking  before  the 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  in  Washington,  Mr.  Dabney  called 
on  the  NAACP,  other  Negro  leaders,  to  take  it  easy  in 
attempting  to  push  integration  through  in  the  South. 
He  said:  “The  Deep  South,  it  must  be  said  in  all  fair¬ 
ness,  has  no  present  intention  of  integrating  its  public 
schools.”  Rather,  he  said,  “several  of  those  states  have 
a  fixed  determination  to  close  their  schools  entirely,” 
if  the  alternative  is  mingling  the  races  in  them.  He 
noted  that  the  courts  have  agreed  that  closing  the 
schools  would  be  legal,  “however  deplorable  from  an 
educational  and  social  standpoint.” 

The  Ford  fund  gave  $401,000,000  to  educa¬ 
tion  last  year,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  revealed.  More 
than  half  of  this  was  given  to  colleges  to  improve 
faculty  salaries,  on  an  endowment  grant  basis.  ETV^ 
received  $8,000,000. 
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•  Adminigtratian 


^leadership  responsibilities,  devolving  upon 
the  school  board  member,  are  contained  in  three  broad 
areas,  pointed  out  Dr.  T.  Clinton  Cobb,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  of  the  Michigan  Manufacturers  Association  at 
the  recent  National  School  Boards  Association  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City.  These  three  areas  are: 

( 1 )  He  has  vital  leadership  respKjnsibilities  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  program  of  educational  service  to  be  pro- 
\  ided  by  his  school  district. 

(2)  He  is  responsible  for  the  financial  integrity  of 
his  school  district  and  for  the  forward  planning  of  the 
school  financial  program. 

(3)  Interwoven  with  these  two  broad  areas  of 
leadership  responsibility,  is  the  role  the  school  board 
member  must  exereise  throughout  his  community  in 
nuturing  interest,  concern,  participation,  support  and 
understanding  of  educational  problems.  He  must 
bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  the  lay  citizen¬ 
ry  of  the  communit>\ 

The  sueee»iM  of  a  guidance  program  depends 
in  many  respects  on  the  principal,  suggested  Jack 

Prance,  principal  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Junior  High 
school  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  at  the  Secondary  School 

Principals’  convention.  His  n'sponsihilities  for  guid¬ 
ance  are  multiple: 

He  must  furnish  personnel  with  the  physical  facil¬ 
ities  and  the  opportunity  to  render  guidance  services. 

He  must  furnish  leadership  in  the  development  of 
a  school  philosophy  and  a  spirit  of  working  together 
so  that  teachers  are  willing  to  help  each  other  develop 
into  more  understanding  teachers. 

He  must  give  leadership  to  trained  guidance  work¬ 
ers  so  that  they  implement  their  work  efficiently. 

He  must  understand  the  basic  nature  and  funda¬ 
mental  development  of  the  child. 

Profossional  growth  for  the  teaching  staff 
is  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  for  the  principal  to¬ 
day,  according  to  T.  P.  Baker,  director  of  instniction  in 
the  Austin  (Texas)  public  schools.  Faced  with  a  staff 
that  is  composed  of  inexperienced  teachers,  recall  and 
short-term  (one  to  two  years)  teachers,  others  with 
limited  training,  he  must  develop  the  members  of  his 
staff  quickly  as  effective  units  of  the  team  before  their 
value  is  lost  —  since  they  will  soon  be  gone. 

How  can  the  principal  speed  up  his  in-service  pro¬ 
gram,  to  make  his  staff  effective  in  the  shortest  length 
of  time?  In  the  larger  school  systems  it  is  impossible 
for  the  supervisory  staff  to  give  much  individual  assist¬ 
ance  to  teachers.  Individual  and  small  group  assist¬ 
ance  must  come  from  within  the  building  to  a  great 
extent. 

Austin,  Mr.  Baker  says,  has  solved  this  crash  aspect 
of  the  in-service  program  by  using  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  technioues: 

—  Released  time  for  superior  teachers.  In  one  of  the 
junior  high  schools,  one  teacher  of  language  arts, 
math  and  social  studies  is  released  one  period  per 
day  per  week  to  work  with  first-year  teachers  in 
these  areas.  Classes  are  visited,  personal  and  group 


conferences  are  held.  Assistance  is  given  in  select¬ 
ing  material,  lesson  planning,  discipline  techniques, 
other  methods. 

—  Faculty  study  groups.  Each  of  the  building  facul¬ 
ties  carries  on  study  groups,  two  studies  at  a  time, 
one  local,  one  system-wide.  Currently,  the  system- 
wide  studies  are  in  the  area  of  the  social  studies,  the 
local  studies  in  the  area  of  the  Gifted  Child. 

—  Special  afternoon  classes.  The  supervisory  staff  con¬ 
ducts  optional  afternoon  classes  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays.  Current:  art  and  handwriting.  Last 
year’s  classes  centered  in  teaching  of  reading. 

—  University  classes  for  credit.  Teachers  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  attend  the  local  university’s  afternoon  and 
evening  classes.  The  university  also  .schedules  spe¬ 
cial  classes  for  Austin  teachers. 

—  Professional  reading.  Each  building  has  a  profes¬ 
sional  library.  Since  teachers  are  busy,  with  little 
time  for  this  reading,  those  who  do  read  are  asked  to 
prepare  abstracts  of  books  and  articles  for  general 
information. 

—  Interschool  and  interclass  visitation.  Teachers  visit 
those  who  are  superior  teachers,  with  a  conference 
beforehand  with  a  supervisor  who  talks  to  both 
teachers.  Afterward,  a  three-way  conference  is  held 
among  all  three. 

Mr.  Baker  spoke  before  the  41st  annual  convention  of 

the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals  in  Washington  (February  23-27). 


•  i 


•  i 


•  The  Profession 


Merit  rating  for  toacherK  is  both  imperative 
and  impossible,  declared  Sam  P.  Wiggins,  Professor 
of  Secondary  Education,  George  Peabody  College.  It 
is  imperative  that  teachers  be  accorded  fair  treatment, 
if  we  believe  that  teaching  varies  in  quality,  and  if  we 
believe  in  compensation  commensurate  with  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  teachers.  Yet  the  matter  of  measurement  of 
this  effectiveness  in  any  objective  and  absolute  sense  is 
a  clear-cut  impossibility. 

It  is  because  of  this  necessity  and  futility  that  we 
take  such  hard  and  fa.st  stands  on  the  issue,  pointed 
out  Dr.  Wiggins.  Speaking  at  the  41st  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals  in  Washington  (Feb.  23-27),  he  said,  “We  either 
take  the  position  that  it  is  the  only  equitable  course  of 
action  or  that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility,  and  we 
get  stuck  with  our  either ^or  position.” 

The  fact  is  appalling  that  so  little  useful  re.search  is 
available  to  guide  our  action  regarding  merit  rating. 
More  appalling,  however,  is  the  number  of  self-styled 
authorities  who  have  such  strong  feelings  about  the 
matter  that,  even  in  professional  literature,  their  biases 
are  expressed  as  if  they  were  facts. 

Forward-looking  merit-rating  programs  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  can  improve  our  fairness  in  recognition 
and  treatment  of  teachers  if  we  persist  at  the  task  of 
studying,  cautiously  and  thoroughly,  the  possibilities 
and  safeguards  of  merit  rating. 


( 
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The  cities  ot  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Lexington,  Mass., 
liave  demonstrated  convincingly  that  merit  rating  and 
cooperative  evaluation  need  not  be  ideological  ene¬ 
mies.  They  can  live  and  thrive  together.  Witness,  said 
Dr.  Wiggins,  the  large  extent  to  which  California 
school  di.stricts  have  adopted  features  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  plan. 

It  i.s  not  in  the  best  traditions  of  public  education  to 
abandon  a  promising  pattern  of  action  despite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  misfires  and  misapplication  of  basic  principles. 

In  the  last  analysis,  concluded  Dr.  Wiggins,  a  policy 
opposed  to  further  study  of  merit-rating  values  is  op¬ 
erating  on  the  assumption  that  college  courses,  sub¬ 
jective  and  highly  artifieial  in  measuring  ultimate 
teacher  success,  are  more  accurate  bases  for  determi¬ 
nation  of  salary,  than  when  modified  by  direct  and 
tangible  measure  of  teaching  success  on  the  job.  That 
is  the  basic  reason,  he  feels,  for  his  conviction  that  we 
must  keep  at  the  job  of  improving  merit  rating  rather 
than  abandoning  it. 


•  Teacher  Training  anti  GraustH 


Coarsen  taught  in  teacher  college§  too  often 
are  “superficial  and  impractical,”  William  A.  Brownell 
told  a  convention  session  of  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  meeting  in  Chicago 
in  February. 

“If  students  are  entitled  to  expect  good  teaching 
anywhere  in  their  colleges,  they  are  entitled  to  expect 
it  in  teacher-education  programs,”  said  Dr.  Brownell, 
who  is  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

“Faculty  members  who  cannot  bring  their  students 
to  the  edges  of  their  chairs  at  least  two  or  three  times 
a  semester  are  liabilities,”  he  pointed  out.  “I  am  not 
suggesting  that  they  dramatize  or  entertain,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  once  in  a  while  they  should  give  their 
students  the  thrill  of  a  stimulating  new  idea  or  in¬ 
sight.” 

The  (juality  of  classroom  instruction  can  be  ensured 
partly  by  recognizing  good  teaching  in  appointments, 
promotions  and  salary  increases,  he  concluded. 


•  Student  Points  ot  View 


Are  toon-agers  interested  in  religion?  To 

get  the  answer  the  Gilbert  Research  Co.  ran  several 
surveys  throughout  the  country,  sampling  teen-aged 
opinion  on  religion  in  general  and  on  their  own  relig¬ 
ious  experience  in  particular. 

The  response  indicated  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  young  people  regularly  attended  some  reli¬ 
gious  service,  says  Eugene  Gilbert,  president  of  the 
Gilbert  Youth  foundation.  Counting  all  faiths,  the  total 
church  attendance  among  teen-agers  was  61%,  a  two 
per  cent  increase  since  the  foundation  made  its  last 
survey  on  the  subject  two  years  ago. 


The  current  study  indicated  that  Catholic  youngsters 
regularly  attend  their  church,  with  Protestants  second, 
and  Jewish  children  a  lagging  third. 

Tliree  out  of  four  of  those  who  did  not  regularly  at¬ 
tend  church  felt  that  they  had  a  religion.  The  survey 
shows,  however,  that  as  the  teen-ager  grows  older,  he 
becomes  less  interested  in  religion  —  with  the  biggest 
drop  in  the  17-to-23-year-old  group,  and  those  out  of 
school  and  working. 

Some  statistics: 

—  Are  teen-agers  serious  about  religion?  Yes,  replied 

71%  of  the  boys,  67%  of  the  girls. 

—  Do  young  people  try  to  understand  and  follow  what 
their  religion  teaches?  Yes,  said  64/^  of  the  boys,  61% 
of  the  girls. 

—  Do  teen-agers  regard  themselves  as  more  religious 
than  adults?  No,  said  82%. 

Despite  the  high  figures  on  church  attendance,  only 
one  out  of  four  teen-agers  said  he  would  go  to  church 
if  the  choice  was  between  going  out  on  a  date  or  at¬ 
tending  a  religious  service.  And  teen-aged  opinion 
was  sharply  divided  on  whether  the  churches  were 
making  sufficient  effort  to  attract  young  people. 


•  Teaching  methods 


Elementary  students  who  went  to  college 

for  three  weeks  in  January,  returned  to  their  school 
with  a  year’s  work  in  science  tucked  under  their  belts, 
in  an  on-the-spot  teaching  technitiue  used  by  Miss 
.Agnes  O’Neill,  of  Georgetown  (Va.)  Day  School. 

The  college,  Goddard  College  in  Plainfield,  Vt.,  with 
a  student  enrollment  of  100,  12  teachers,  customarily 
takes  a  long  winter  holiday  to  enable  students  to  go  to 
work  in  the  field  of  their  educational  specialty.  “It 
leaves  nothing  there  but  the  faculty  —  going  to 
educational  waste  so  to  speak,  so  I  arranged  to  take 
advantage  of  it,”  Miss  O’Neill  said. 


!VEW  BOOKS 
FOR  LEISURE  READING 

Rebels  and  Redcoats,  by  George  F.  Scheer  and 
Hugh  F.  Rankin.  Subtitled  “The  Living  Story 
of  the  American  Revolution,”  this  is  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  told  by  those  who  lived  and  fought 
through  it.  The  historic  period  comes  to  life 
again  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  insighted 
recreations  in  many  years.  The  chronological  and 
objective  sequence  is  supplied  by  the  authors, 
but  illuminated  at  times  by  actual  eye-witness 
accounts.  For  example:  (Concord  Bridge)  .  . 
their  balls  wisled  well ...  It  is  straing  that  there 
warnt  no  more  kild  but  they  fird  to  high  .  .  .” 
Wonderful  leisure  reading,  excellent  for  Ameri¬ 
can  history  classes  as  well.  (World  Publishing 
Co.,  2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  572pp. 
$7.50.) 
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83RD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  AMERICAN 


Consequently,  the  Georgetown  class  of  16  eighth- 
graders,  plus  two  high  school  students,  went  to  God¬ 
dard  for  a  three-week  intensive  course  in  science. 
They  had  the  run  of  the  college’s  science  l^l;oratory, 
and  the  benefit  of  college  instruction. 

The  children  observed  all  sorts  of  things  at  first¬ 
hand,  from  the  making  of  maple  sugar  to  mink  ranch¬ 
ing.  Primarily,  said  one  of  the  students,  they  learned 
how  to  observe  things  that  they’d  always  taken  for 
granted  before. 

“The  three  weeks  they  spent  there,”  said  Miss 
O’Neill,  “was  the  educational  equivalent  of  a  whole 
year  of  classroom  science  as  it  is  taught  in  George¬ 
town.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  About  the  United  Nations  in  United  States  Educa¬ 
tional  Institutions,  by  Fredrika  M.  Tandler.  HEW,  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  40pp.  Paper.  25c.  (Defines  the  level  and  extent 
that  the  U.  N.  is  taught  in  American  education.) 


•  Science  Education 


Quality,  not  quantity,  is  the  key  to  overcom¬ 
ing  the  shortage  of  engineers,  said  M.  J.  Rathbone, 
president  of  Standard  Oil  (N.  J.),  in  an  address  at  the 
annual  alumni  dinner  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  New  York. 

Several  educational  bodies,  he  noted,  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  and  are  emphasizing  courses  offering  a 
“broad  grasp  of  fundamentals  instead  of  proficiency  in 
one  or  two  specialized  fields.”  More  attention  must  be 
paid  to  nontechnical  subjects  such  as  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences. 

The  broadness  of  this  kind  of  training,  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  said,  helps  the  engineer  assume  professional  and 
civic  leadership  by  inculcating  an  appreciation  for 
“society  as  a  whole.” 

The  crisis  in  ph^^sics  is  the  result  of  two  fac¬ 
tors:  There  are  not  enough  qualified  high  school 
teachers,  and  we  must  get  away  from  19th  century 
concepts  of  physics.  So  Dr.  Walter  G.  Michels,  Bryn 
Mawr  Gollege,  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Physical  Society  in  New  York. 

“More,  not  fewer,  students  must  come  into  contact 
with  physics  in  our  high  schools,  and  they  must  learn 
something  about  physics  as  it  exists  today,”  not  the 
physics  of  25-50  years  ago,  he  stated. 

If  the  teacher  is  to  do  a  good  job,  he  must  be  given 
every  “possible  opportunity  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
rapidly  developing  subject  he  is  teaching.” 

Research  physicists,  he  pointed  out,  have  taken  a 
new  look  at  high  school  physics  courses,  and  are  draw¬ 
ing  up  study  courses  that  are  very  different  from  those 
now  in  use  in  high  schools.  By  the  fall  of  1958,  they 
expect  to  have  available  new  textbooks,  lab.  manuals, 
teacher  manuals,  about  70  films  and  other  items  that 
will  help  the  teacher  to  present  “a  modem  and  vigor¬ 
ous  course.” 


Federal  Aid  for  School  Congtruetion 

Questions  asked  most  frequently  about  school  con¬ 
struction  legislation  are:  Will  it  pass?  Whose  formula 
will  they  use,  the  Administration’s  or  the  Kelley  bill’s? 
What  will  be  done  about  the  Powell  amendment? 

As  I  see  it,  a  school  construction  bill  cannot  pass 
with  the  Powell  amendment  attached.  Nor  will  it  pass 
if  Congress  must  choose  between  two  formulas  on  the 
basis  of  party  affiliation.  Those  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  who  oppose  all  Federal  aid  for  education 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  see  construction  legislation  impaled  on  the 
horns  of  the  antisegregation  dilemma. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  pass  a  school 
construction  bill  this  year,  men  of  good  will  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration  must 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  work  out  effective  compro¬ 
mises.  We  of  the  education  profession  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  encourage  this  process,  for  we  know  that  a 
genuine  bipartisan  approach  will  be  needed  to  get 
around  the  roadblocks  that  are  being  thrown  up. 

—  Paul  J.  Misner,  President  AASA 

Federal  Financing  of  Public  Schools 

On  what  scale  of  expenditure  should  we  think  about 
Federal  support  of  the  public  schools?  This  question 
will  be  deeply  studied  and  long  debated.  My  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  a  start  be  made  for  fiscal  1958  with  a  per 
capita  child  —  public  school  payment  by  the  Federal 
government  of  $20,  and  that  this  amount  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  fiscal  1959.  In  subsequent  years  the  amounts 
should  be  raised  to  $80  per  capita  in  two  or  three 
steps,  reaching  this  figure  in  fiscal  1961  or  1962.  The 
aggregate  amount  need  only  be  estimated  roughly  at 
this  time;  the  payments  at  the  $20  per  capita  rate 
would  be  about  $750  million  and  at  the  $80  per  capita 
rate  in  fiscal  1962  would  be  about  $3M  billion.  These 
figures  though  important  are  not  unmanageable,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  account  is  taken  of  projected  increases 
in  national  income.  It  would  also  be  observed  that  no 
new  or  increased  Federal  taxes  would  be  required, 
since  these  amounts  can  be  obtained  by  reducing  pres¬ 
ent  taxes  somewhat  more  slowly  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Some  perspective  is  given  as  to 
relative  magnitudes  when  it  is  realized  that  an  increase 
of  $100  in  the  present  exemption  in  the  individual  in¬ 
come  tax  would  result  in  loss  of  revenue  at  present 
income  figures  of  about  $231  billion.  A  reduction  of  per¬ 
centage  points  in  the  corporate  profits  tax,  that  is  from 
52%  to  A5%,  would  reduce  tax  revenue  from  this  source 
at  present  profit  levels  by  about  the  same  amount,  $231 
billion.  These  examples  showing  the  relation  between 
tax  rates  and  revenue  show  clearly  that  the  suggested 
scale  of  Federal  support  for  the  public  schools  would 
constitute  no  significant  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

—  Beardsley  Ruml,  Economist,  New  York 

Report  of  The  White  House  Conference 
on  Education 

There  are  times  when  the  Report  skirts  the  issue;  it 
comes  close  and  retreats  without  making  a  major  de¬ 
cision.  It  is  my  belief,  though,  that  the  Report  would 
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have  been  improved  if  it  had  contained  a  forthright 
recognition  of  the  following  Federal  responsibilities: 

1.  The  Federal  government’s  interest  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  education. 

2.  The  obligation  of  the  Federal  government  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity,  for  it  is  the  only 
agency  capable  of  bearing  the  differential  of  expense 
as  among  the  rich  and  the  poor  states. 

3.  The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  government  to 
share  the  financial  burden  of  education.  This  should 
not  be  a  grudging  or  temporary  thing,  as  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  present  policies  of  the  National  Adminis¬ 
tration.  I  envision  a  time  when  the  cost  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise  would  be  borne  by  the  three  levels  of 
government  in  a  mutual  partnership. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  items  just  mentioned,  Federal 
educational  responsibility,  recognized  by  practically 
all,  to  aid,  stimulate,  report  research. 

I  believe  there  would  be  far  less  controversy  over 
this  question  of  Federal  policy  for  education  if  there 
were  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  interest  in  the  problem,  and  for  that  reason  I 
especially  regret  the  failure  of  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  to  look  into  it. 

—  James  E.  Russell,  Ass’t  Executive  Officer, 
Columbia  University 


•  • 


Teachers 

Everyone  would  surely  agree  that  our  million  and  a 
quarter  teachers  are  the  schools’  most  indispensable 
asset.  Few,  however,  may  recognize  the  extent  to 
which  the  standards  of  teachers  and  of  teaching  have 
been  lifted  recently.  For  example,  just  during  tbe  last 
ten  years,  the  number  of  states  requiring  a  bachelor’s 
degree  for  beginning  teachers  has  risen  from  15  to  32. 
The  median  preparation  of  teachers  now  stands  at  41* 
years  in  college.  About  70%  of  all  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  an  even  higher  percentage  of  secondary 
school  teachers  hold  degrees.  'These  facts  record  an 
impressive  asset  of  our  schools.  Even  more  impres¬ 
sive  is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  themselves  have  led 
this  movement  toward  higher  standards.  Working 
through  their  professional  organizations,  teachers  have 
thus  Ijeen  able  to  raise  their  standards  in  spite  of  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers. 

—  William  G.  Carr,  Executive  Secretary,  NE.\ 

The  Challenge  of  Change 

No  responsible  school  leader  is  interested  in  standing 
still.  All  of  us  recognize  that  change  is  the  inescap¬ 
able  imperative  of  our  time.  New  facts  crowd  in  upon 
us  every  day,  new  questions,  new  conditions.  Some  of 
these  which  are  not  at  all  impressive  in  themselves  are 
indicators  of  strong  movements  to  which  education  is 
required  to  respond.  Others  are  of  only  passing  inter¬ 
est  and  will  be  as  unimportant  tomorrow  as  they  are 
spectacular  today. 

'The  difficulty  lies  in  distinguishing  the  broad,  deep 
currents  of  change  and  taking  them  into  account  as  we 
plan  long-range  policies  for  schools. 

'There  are  at  least  three  trends  in  the  course  of  events 
today  that  seem  to  have  such  permanence.  'These  are 


clearly  “tides  in  the  affairs  of  men”  but  to  what  sort  of 
fortune  they  lead  will  depend  in  part  upon  the  re¬ 
action  they  bring  forth  from  our  schools  and  colleges. 
These  three  trends  are: 

—  Our  growing  recognition  that  people  are  important. 

—  A  second  great  force  to  which  we  must  respond,  an¬ 
other  irreversible  trend,  is  the  explosive  develop¬ 
ment  of  technology. 

—  The  steadily  increasing  consciousness  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  bound  inseparably  together. 

—  John  H.  Fischer,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Reading  AbilRn 

'The  reluctance  of  certain  educational  systems  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  such  a  thing  as  reading  levels  exist  is  one  of 
the  primary  causes  of  poor  reading  ability  in  the  U.  S. 
today.  It  cannot  be  automatically  assumed  that  every¬ 
one,  say  in  the  fifth  grade,  reads  the  same.  In  a  given 
fifth  grade  there  may  be  youngsters  incapable  of  read¬ 
ing,  and  others  capable  of  reading  material  at  a  10th- 
11th-  or  12th-grade  level.  Reading  levels  should  be  de¬ 
termined  and  special  teaching  methods  and  materials 
used  as  each  individual’s  needs  dictate.  Thus,  a  child 
in  fifth  grade,  capable  of  working  in  12th-grade  ma¬ 
terial,  would  do  so. 

—  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Director  Betts  Reading 
Clinic,  Haverford,  Penna. 

Curriculum 

How  can  curriculums  designed  to  give  “preperation  for 
life”  be  reconciled  with  the  pace  of  our  technological 
advances,  particularly  if  scientific  subjects  are  ignored? 
Is  it  asking  too  much  —  if  preparation  for  life  requires 
knowledge  of  the  physical  world  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  one’s  self  and  of  others  —  that  education  encourage 
the  development  of  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
vigorously  with  a  disciplined  mind?  Is  it  asking  too 
much  that  we  require  the  acquisition  of  attitudes  that 
include  both  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  disposition 
to  weigh  evidence  dispassionately,  free  from  fears  and 
prejudices? 

—  T.  Keith  Glennan,  President  Case  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

School  Buildings 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  single  observation 
which  can  be  made  of  school  plant  planning  in  1957  is 
that  buildings  are  more  and  more  being  planned  to  fit 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  educational  program  to  be 
housed  regardless  of  whether  the  building  is  one  story 
or  multistoried  or  whether  it  typifies  any  particular 
architectural  style.  It  goes  without  saying  that  poor 
planning  or  lack  of  planning  results  in  buildings  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  adapt  the  educational  program 
to  the  limitations  of  the  building  itself.  'The  well- 
designed  building  is  that  in  which  the  educational 
program  is  implemented  most  effectively  and  in  which 
the  least  number  of  adjustments  have  been  made  to  fit 
the  program  to  the  building. 

—  Cleve  O.  Westby,  Director  School  Building 
Services,  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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•  Guidance 

A  basic  guidance  program  for  small  high 
schools  should  provide  guidance  in  three  major  areas, 
suggests  Robert  O.  Briggs  in  the  February  California 
Journal  of  Secondary  Education.  These  three  areas  are 
educational,  vocational  and  emotional  guidance.  Mr. 
Briggs  supposes  a  typical  small  high  school  as  approxi¬ 
mating  200  students,  more  or  less,  in  a  semiagricul- 
tural  region,  and  with  the  usual  money  problems  that 
face  such  a  school. 

Before  attempting  to  set  up  a  program,  the  admin¬ 
istrator  must  adjust  his  guidance  desires  to  what  he 
has  on  hand.  Since  the  small  school  has  neither  stafiF 
nor  money  to  engage  in  extensive  individual  emotional 
guidance,  the  answer  lies  in  setting  up  a  program  that 
will  work  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Briggs  suggests  that  group  counseling  through 
the  curriculum  offers  the  best  opportunity.  Many 
guidance  problems  such  as  orientation  to  school,  iden¬ 
tification  of  common  problems,  opportunities  for  group 
thought,  and  self-understanding  can  be  handled  in  a 
classroom  situation  by  the  group  method. 

The  greatest  hurdle,  he  points  out,  is  to  provide 
some  efft'ctive  guidance  program  for  the  freshman 
classes.  During  grades  10  and  11,  the  close  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  of  the  small  high  school  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  program  may  then  be  topped  with  in¬ 
tensive  counseling  and  guidance  for  the  senior  classes. 


•  Soviet  Education 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 

realities  of  the  Soviet  system,  writes  George  S.  Counts 
in  a  provocative  new  book.  Soviet  leaders  have,  from 
the  first,  regarded  organized  education  as  a  necessity, 
far  more  so  than  any  other  national  point  of  view 
among  free  societies. 

The  Soviets  give  as  much  attention  to  the  method 
and  content  of  the  program  for  shaping  the  minds  of 
both  young  and  old  as  they  do  the  equipment  of  their 
army  or  the  administration  of  their  economy.  In  short, 
they  regard  education  as  a  mighty  weapon  in  the  cause 
of  Communism.  Without  their  vast  system  of  educa¬ 
tional  agencies,  the  Soviets  would  not  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  power  that  they  occupy  in  the  world  today. 
Without  it,  “their  sensational  shift  in  tactics  would 
not  have  been  contemplated,”  Mr.  Counts  says. 

Americans,  through  the  years,  have  regarded  Soviet 
education  no  more  seriously  than  they  regard  their 
own.  “Education  is,  of  course,  good  in  some  vague  way 
for  the  individual  and  for  American  democracy,  but 
scarcely  involves  the  destiny  of  the  Republic.”  They 
have  been  rudely  awakened  from  their  complacency 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  the  discovery 
that  Soviet  schools  are  graduating  each  year  more 
technicians  and  engineers  than  the  Americans. 

Achievements  of  Soviet  technical  education  would 
have  comparatively  little  significance  for  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  if  thev  were  not  linked  with  the 


extraordinary  program  of  general,  political  and  moral 
education  of  the  population. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  would  be  to  minimize 
Soviet  accomplishments  in  any  sphere  of  educational 
endeavor  and  “find  comfort  in  the  illusion  that  the  So¬ 
viet  schools  are  undermining  the  Bolshevik  regime.” 
The  Challenge  of  Soviet  Education,  by  George  S. 
Counts.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St,  N.Y. 
36.  330pp.  Appen.  $6.00. 


•  The  Learner 

At  what  ago  level  is  a  second  language  best 
taught?  A  recent  conference  sponsored  by  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Association  on  “Childhood  and  Second 
Language  Learning”  would  seem  to  establish  that  the 
optimum  age  for  beginning  the  continuous  learning  of 
a  second  language  falls  within  the  span  of  ages  four  to 
eight,  with  superior  performance  to  be  anticipated  at 
ages  eight,  nine  and  ten. 

In  this  early  period  the  brain  seems  to  have  the 
greatest  plasticity  and  specialized  capacity  needed  for 
acquiring  speech. 

This  specialized  capacity  includes  the  ability  to 
mimic  accurately  the  stream  of  speech  (sounds, 
rhythm,  intonation,  stress,  etc. )  and  to  learn  and  mani¬ 
pulate  language  patterns  easily.  Support  for  this  theo¬ 
ry,  the  conferees  felt,  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  cases 
of  gross  destruction  of  the  cerebral  speech  areas,  re¬ 
turn  of  normal  speech  occurs  more  rapidly  and  com¬ 
pletely  during  the  first  decade  of  life. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Arithmetic  in  Action,  Educational  Division,  The  Institute  of 
Life  Instirance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  22pp.  Paper.  Free. 
(Arithmetic  problems  set  up  in  terms  of  insurance  policies  and 
problems.  Explains  complications  of  insurance  figures  in  east/ 
to  understand  methods.) 


•  VocationaUIndustriai 

Should  the  shop  student  learn  typing?  Yes, 
says  Alfred  Planter,  writing  in  February  School  Shop, 
particularly  if  he  is  an  adult  student  in  a  technical 
school  where  the  equipment  is  available. 

The  course  should  be  hand-tailored  to  the  student’s 
needs,  for  a  time  consumption  of  a  period  of  50  min¬ 
utes,  five  days  a  week  for  12  weeks.  'There  can  be  no 
better  investment  for  the  older  student,  since  it  helps 
him  with  his  English,  self-confidence  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  future. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Research  in  Industrial  Education,  Summaries  of  Studies,  1930- 
1955.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  527pp.  Paper.  $1.75.  (Bibliography  of  summaries  and 
annotations  of  studies  in  industrial  education,  compiling  con¬ 
tinuing  technological  advances  and  changing  occupational  pat¬ 
terns.  Useful  among  other  things  for  stirvetjing  field  prior  to 
establishing  new  research  efforts.) 
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•  Audio-Visual 


How  are  instructional  materials  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  so  that  they  become  tools  of  learning?  Henry 
M.  Gunn,  in  the  February  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 
lists  four  areas  of  organization  that  apply  to  school 
districts  with  at  least  5000  students. 

(1)  Instructional  materials  must  be  available  to 
teachers  in  a  central  location  and  in  the  buildings  in 
which  they  work.  When  materials  are  frequently 
used  they  may  be  centrally  located.  Duplication  of 
materials  in  more  than  one  building  is  inevitable  when 
teachers  use  them  constantly. 

(2)  Unification  of  central  instructional  materials 
services  is  preferable.  The  justification  for  placing 
central  library  and  audio-visual  services  under  one 
roof  is  based  on  several  reasons:  Better  selection  of 
materials  can  be  made;  library  and  audio-visual  co¬ 
operation  can  work  efficiently;  better  coordination 
between  school  district  and  civic  centers  that  offer 
instructional  materials. 

(3)  Good  channels  of  information  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  department  of  instructional  materials. 
Information  concerning  instructional  materials  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  district  and  suggestions  for  their  use  should 
be  simple,  attractive  and  clear. 

(4)  In-service  training  is  mandatory  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  instructional  materials.  Since  change  is  con¬ 
stant  in  the  department  of  instructional  materials, 
teachers  need  constant  training  and  retraining  in  the 
use  of  projectors,  phonographs  and  other  aids. 

In  evaluating  your  program,  ask:  Has  your  district 
a  good  supply  of  instructional  materials  easily  avail¬ 
able,  and  have  your  teachers  been  trained  to  use  them? 


•  School  Plant 


Cnrrieulum  growth  is  tied  to  buildings, 

ix)inted  out  William  W.  Caudill,  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
architect,  at  a  recent  architect-educator  conference  at 
•the  University  of  Michigan.  Old-fashioned  school 
buildings  hinder  the  development  of  new  curricula, 
and  even  new  schools  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

“A  school  plan  can  dictate  a  curriculum,  depending 
upon  the  intent  of  the  design,”  Mr.  Caudill  said.  “The 
old  buildings  of  yesterday  —  and  there  are  still  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  around  —  were  designed  for  a  formal  ‘sit- 
and-learn’  type  of  program.  They  hold  back  the 
informal  ‘leam-by-doing’  programs  of  today.” 

Particularly,  the  architect  deplored  the  growth  of 
“stock  plan  schools,”  as  a  threat  to  continued  educa¬ 
tional  progress. 

Other  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Caudill: 

—  Designers  of  saloons  have  done  a  better  job  than 
school  designers  as  far  as  the  typical  school  cafeteria 
is  concerned.  “Instead  of  being  proud  that  we  can 
clock  so  many  hundred  children  through  the  serving 
line  in  10  minutes  like  so  many  cattle,  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  found  a  more 
humanistic  solution  to  the  food-serving  problem.” 


—  To  teach  effectively,  we  need  glare-free  lighting  for 
youngsters,  yet  most  classrooms  have  terrible  glare 
sources. 

—  Although  there  are  at  our  disposal  hundreds  of  new¬ 
ly  developed  planning  techniques,  new  building 
materials,  new  construction  methods,  some  of  us  are 
content  to  copycat  schools  which  represent  solutions 
to  problems  other  than  our  own. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Manual  on  Sweeping  and  Mopping  Floors,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Linn, 
Huntington  Laboratories,  Dept.  SMM-3,  Huntington,  Indiana. 
20pp.  Paper.  Him.  Free.  ( Detailed  and  diagramed  methods 
of  sweeping  and  mopping  floors  efficiently.  Includes  Class¬ 
room  Floors  with  Fixed  Seats,  Stairways,  Gyms,  others.  Re¬ 
printed  from  “The  School  Custodians  Homekeeping  Handbook," 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  new  disease  resembling  scarlet  fever  but 

without  its  seriousness,  has  been  reported  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Thirty  cases  have  been  reported  at  the  State 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  at  Elizabethtown, 
Penna.,  says  Dr.  Mary  D.  Ames  in  the  February  issue 
of  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

The  scarlet  fever-like  symptoms  are  fever,  sore 
throat  and  a  generalized,  bright-red  rash.  However, 
no  streptococci,  the  causative  agent  of  scarlet  fever, 
have  been  isolated  from  the  throats  of  patients  and 
there  is  no  scaling  of  the  skin  as  in  scarlet  fever. 

It  is  important,  points  out  Dr.  Ames,  to  distinguish 
between  the  new  disease  and  scarlet  fever  because  of 
the  hardships  that  follow  a  wrong  diagnosis,  in  terms 
of  medication  and  isolation. 

The  onset  of  the  new  disease  is  abrupt,  with  fever, 
sore  throat  and  general  discomfort,  followed  in  12  to 
48  hours  by  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  This  rash  is 
present  over  the  entire  body  but  particularly  marked 
on  the  groins  and  the  back  of  the  trunk.  (In  scarlet 
fever,  the  rash  begins  on  the  neck,  later  spreads  to  the 
trunk  and  groins.)  Nausea  and  vomiting  occurred  in 
17  patients,  abdominal  pain  in  20,  and  signs  of  an  up¬ 
per  respiratory  infection  in  four.  The  average  length 
of  illness  is  three  days,  without  complications.  The 
course  of  the  illness  is  not  influenced  by  medication. 

The  method  of  spread  and  the  incubation  period  so 
far  have  not  been  determined.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  three  times  as  many  females  as  males  caught  the 
disease,  that  children  are  not  remarkably  ill  although 
adults  are  incapacitated  for  24  to  48  hours  with  marked 
discomfort  and  weakness. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Official  American  Medical  Association  Book  of  Health, 
edited  by  W.  W.  Bauer,  M.D.  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  261  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  320pp.  Him.  35c.  (An  authoritative  family 
guide,  especially  prepared  for  this  edition  by  medical  experts 
in  various  areas  of  public  and  personal  health.  Common-sense, 
down-to-earth  discmsion  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  T.B.,  mental 
disorders,  common  family  problems,  many  others.  Highly 
recommended.) 


Education  Summary  •  March  20,  1957 


•  Panorama 


Canada  Dr.  M.  E.  Lazerte,  dean  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  told  a  gathering  of  parents 
and  teachers  in  Winnipeg  recently  that  the  popular 
notion  that  secondary  education  is  “free,”  is  a  false 
assumption.  It  is  free  only  to  those  who  can  afford  it, 
he  said,  citing  a  survey  he  made  in  one  Canadian  city. 
Result:  All  children  of  professional  and  managerial 
people  entered  high  school,  but  only  20%  of  unskilled 
workers’  children  did  so. 

Czeehostovakia  Mlada  Fronta,  the  Prague 
Youth  newspaper,  has  announced  that  come  spring 
“certain  changes  will  come  into  force  in  the  admission 
of  young  Czechs  to  secondary  and  university  educa¬ 
tion.”  This  means,  according  to  Austrian  sources,  that 
admission  will  be  based  on  class  origin  rather  than  in¬ 
tellectual  capacities.  Instead  of  entrance  exams,  there 
will  be  “interviews”  to  determine  whether  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  suitable. 

Washington,  D,  C.  The  chairman  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce’s  Committee  on  Education,  Thomas 
A.  Ballantine,  told  a  House  education  subcommittee 
that  there  is  no  critical  shortage  of  classrooms  in  the 
nation,  that  Federal  aidjor  school  construction  is  “un¬ 
wise  and  unnecessary.”  It  is  the  consdnsus  of  business 
in  this  country  that  the  states  and  their  communities 
are  responsible  for,  and  able  to  finance  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school  systems  required  by  their  citizens,” 
he  said. 

Georgia  “We  do  not  believe  in  Federal  aid  to 
education,”  George  P.  Whitman,  chairman  of  the 
Georgia  Board  of  Education,  told  a  House  education 
subcommittee  in  Washington  recently.  “We  aim  to 
take  care  of  our  own.”  Georgia,  Mr.  Whitman  said, 
needs  5000  extra  classrooms  —  Georgia  will  build  them 
by  raising  $88  million.  Reason:  If  Georgia  accepted 
Federal  funds.  Federal  control  would  follow,  Mr. 
Whitman  feels. 

Kentucky  School  examinations  are  very  danger¬ 
ous,  Sir  John  Tresidder  Sheppard,  retired  provost  of 
Cambridge  University,  England,  told  reporters  at  the 
University  of  Louisville.  “To  read  with  a  view  to  be¬ 
ing  examined  is  impious.  It’s  wicked!  It  prevents 
reading  a  thing  in  the  right  way.  It’s  impossible  to 
read  with  happiness  when  you’re  looking  out  for  what 
the  old  boy,  or  the  old  girl,  is  going  to  ask.” 

Wlichigan  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  out 
Michigan’s  obscene-book  ban,  which  made  it  a  crime 
to  sell  books  containing  obscene  language.  The  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  overthrowal  of  the  law  was  the 
fine  of  $100  charged  a  Detroit  bookseller  who  sold  a 
police  inspector  a  copy  of  John  Howard  Griffin’s  “The 
Devil  Rides  Outside.”  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  de¬ 
livered  the  decision.  “The  incidence  of  this  enact¬ 
ment  is  to  reduce  the  adult  population  of  Michigan  to 
reading  only  what  is  fit  for  children.” 


iVetr  Clansroom  Material 

American  History  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  Civil 
War  Period  more  meaningful  with  the  audio  aid 
of  these  two  10"  LP  records.  Ballads  of  the  Civil 
War,  VoLs.  1  and  2.  Sung  by  Hermes  Nye  with 
guitar.  Vol.  1,  1831-1861,  Vol.  2,  1861-1865.  Su¬ 
perb  recordings  give  authentic  background  songs 
of  period.  Excellent  selection  of  Rebel  and  Union 
ballads.  (Bonnie  Blue  Flag,  Goober  Peas,  When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching,  Charlestown  Jail,  others.) 
From:  Folkways  Record  and  Service  Corp.,  117 
West  46th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  Each,  $4.25.  Set,  boxed, 
$8.50. 

Invaluable  Aid  to  English  Students  ...  is  the 
long-awaited  A  Dictioriary  of  American-Enulish 
Usage,  by  Margaret  Nicholson.  Based  on  Fowler’s 
"Modem  English  Usage,”  this  new  volume  updates 
Fowler,  emphasizes  American  usage.  Indispens¬ 
able,  itcference.  From:  Oxford  University  Press, 
114  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  671pp.  Index.  $5.00. 

Free  Filmstrip  in  Science  ...  is  on  loan  to 
schools.  “Research  —  .Key  to  Progress”  is  a  15- 
minute  film  tracing  the  rise  and  contributions  of 
scientific  research,  particularly  of  independent  in¬ 
dustrial  research  organizations.  Arrangements  for 
showing  film  can  be  made  by  writing  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department,  Armour  Research  Foundation  of 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  10  W.  35th  St., 
Chicago  16,  Ill. 

The  Low'er  Elementary  Grades  .  .  .  studying 
about  the  ocean  will  find  the  Picture  Book  of  the 
Sea  extremely  helpful.  The  author,  Jerome  S. 
Meyer,  answers  such  questions  as:  Why  is  the  sea 
salty?  How  deep  is  the  ocean?  What  makes  tides? 
Many  other  questions.  For  ages  seven  up.  From: 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepherd  Co.,  419  Fourth  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  Unpaged.  Color  Ulus.  $2.50. 

Man’s  Search  for  Mechanical  Power  ...  is 
traced  step  by  step  in  the  Growth  of  Mechanical 
Power,  by  Miles  Tomalin.  Describes  how  man  has 
harnessed  natural  forces  of  power  from  his  earliest 
beginnings  to  present-day  use  of  atomic  power. 
Simple,  clear  explanations,  each  well  illustrated. 
Intermediate-junior  high  level.  From:  Roy  Pub¬ 
lishers,  30  E.  74th  St.,  N.Y.  21.  72pp.  $2.50. 

Literature,  Latin  Classes  .  .  .  will  enjoy  six  new 
filmstrips  retelling  the  “Myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome.”  Useful  in  helping  teacher  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  influence  of  mythological  terms  in  English 
speech,  writing  and  Latin  classes  in  visualizing 
legendary  figures.  Subjects:  Prometheus  and  Pan¬ 
dora,  Apollo  and  Phaeton,  Ceres  and  Proserpina, 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  Atlanta’s  Race  and  Minerva 
and  Arachne.  Order  from  Jam  Handy,  2821  E. 
Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  In  color.  Com¬ 
plete  series,  $32.75.  Individual  strips,  $5.95. 

Your  Trip  to  Washington  .  .  .  will  be  much 
more  informative,  enjoyable,  if  you  have  Morgan 
Beatty’s  Your  Nation’s  Capitol.  An  authoritative 
guidebook  for  sightseeing  as  easily  as  possible. 
Contents  divided  in  two  ways:  (1)  the  high  spots, 
such  as  Capitol,  White  House,  etc.,  and  (2) 
special  interest  sites  —  military  establishments, 
mansions,  memorials,  monuments,  others.  From: 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy.  Inc.,  101  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  3.  234pp.  Hardbound,  $3.50.  Paper,  $1.50. 
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